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“Their free-trade project is a ripping-up 
« of the goose to get at the golden eggs. The 
“idea of two nations gaining by trade with 
* each other, and where neither has an advan- 
“tage, is the most stupid that ever entered 
“into the head of man. If we have grown 
“weary of advantages, other nations will 
“thank us for them; but few will be fools 
“enough to follow our example. In short, 
“this poor, shallow device for opening all the 
“ports of the world to our rotten cottons, 
“will, ina few years, shut them against us 
“in every country, where wisdom and spirit 
‘preside at the helm of public affairs.”— 
REGISTER, 22 JUNE, 1825. 


































TO THE 


READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


Un Huskisson’s Schemes, and, particu- 
larly, on his recent Speech relative to 
the Americar. uriff. 





: Kensington, 30th July, 1828. 
Dy Frienps, er ee 


Tue newspapers tell us, that Hvs- 
isson has arrived at Bricuron, in his 
ravelling carriage and four on his way 





© jolterheads that used to travel with 
urs, how travel, at the very best, with 
nes, and, much more frequently, slip 
bout England in, or on, stage-coaches, 
nd about France, if they have the means 
t getting thither, in those rumble-jum- 
e-jolters, called Diricences, which, 
the end of about a hundred miles, 

Aves not, within the skin of the travel- 
r & single bone that does not ache. 
change is richly merited by these 
erheads, who have been the willing 

a realoas tools in the hands of others, 
ie — of keeping the common peo- 
; rte and who did not perceive, 
A y Were putting themselves down 

ane means. These mean and 
J Swaggerers over the poor ought 




































0 France! Carriage and four! Most of 


to move on the tops of coaches, while 
just such fellows as Huskisson loll in the 
inside. I was delighted the other day, 
at seeing one of these jolterheads in his 
top-boots and with his ash-stick in his 
hand, walking along under the wall of 
Kensington Gardens, hastily skip out of 
the way, not to imerrupt the walk of a 
soldier of the horse-guards: I really 
thought the fellow would pull his hat off 
to the man: he seemed to cringe as it 
he would be glad to creep into the 
earth, rather than give offence to one of 
“our defenders.” There never was so 
base a set of wretches as this upon this 
earth. Thousands upon thousands of 
them have been utterly extinguished ; 
those of them who have not been, see 
their estates hourly going away; and, 
yet, the caitiff wretches seem to enter- 
tain all their former malignity against 
every principle of freedom, against 
every measure calculated to save them ; 
and to entertain all their former subser- 
viency and devotion to those who are 
swallowing up the remnant of their 
estates. Never was punishment. more 
just than theirs and never punishment 
more appropriate. 

Let us now suffer the travelling car- 
riage and four and its cargo to go on 
their way, while we take a look at some 
of the exploits of that most richly remu- 
nerated cargo. Huskisson has, as I 
have lately shown, been in office for 
about thirty-six years, during which 
time the burthens of this nation have 
been so much augmented. He has al- 
ways been receiving large sums of 
money ; but, recently, much larger than 
ever; and these larger sums have been 
given him and even voted him, for his 
services, as they were called, in effect- 
ing that series of changes in our com- 
mercial and navigation laws, which have 
been called the introduction of a system 
of FREE TRADE. I wish you, my 
friends, just to look at the motto of this 
Register, before you proceed further. 

rom the fisst, I ridiculed the idea of 





any advantage to SS derived: from any 
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of these changes. Nothing so plausible, 
and, yet, nothing more false, than the 
notion, that two nations could both pro- 
fit trom trading with each other. Indivi- 
dual cases were cited to prove that it 
might be so; but I most amply demon- 
strated that there was no analogy in the 
cases; that the trade between indivi- 
duals or bodies of persons, all in the 
same country, bore no analogy whatso- 
ever to trade between nations, which, 
from the very nature of things, must have 
interests opposed to those of each other ; 
that, in short, the whole set of notions 
were an absurdity; and that, in our 
case, to give up our exclusive advan- 
tages in commerce, was neither more nor 
less than to put ourselves upon a level, 
as nearly as possible, with the poorest 
and weakest nations in the world. Feeble 
nations have always been the strenuous 
advocates fur free trade and neutral | 
rights. Powerful nations, on the con- 
trary, have always been for restricted 
commerce ; for hard bargains with their 
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| herself: she tolerated no commerce } 


which she did not gain more 
neighbours gained; and thus she gained 
her great relative preponderating power: 
she rejected all gain that did not add to 


than her 





her power ; and this was the basis of all 
her laws relative to commerce and navi. 
‘gation. Her statesmen were not such 
-moon-blind wretches as to see, or ima. 
gine that they saw, any gain in measures 
‘calculated to make the profit of her 
neighbours equal to her own: they 
could not bring themselves down t) 


that huckster-like state of mind which 


could contemplate profit unaccompa- 
‘nied with power; and therefore, to talk 


to them about free-trade, would have 


appeared to be like the dreaming of an 
ideot. 


The scheme of Huskisson and his 


| Scotch abettors had the raising of more 


money at the custom-house solely in 
view ; and the vending of greater quan- 
tities of rotten cottons and other rubbish: 
having an immense shop full of goods, and 
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neighbours; for ensuring greater gains 
from them than they were to receive in 
return; and in war for the strictest rules 
relative to contraband ; for the most rigid 
observance of blockades and of every 
thing tending to make commerce yield 
to power : powerful nations have always 
endeavoured to keep their poor neigh- 
bours still poor, and their feeble neigh- 
bours still feeble. Powerful nations 
have never talked of sweet reciprocity : 


see their neighbour better off than them- 
selves. 

Thus it was with England, till she be- 
came encumbered with debts; till her 
very soil was mortgaged for more than it 
was worth, and until she knew not which 
way to turn, to satisfy the craving de- 
mands of her myriads of tax-eaters. For 
ages, Nay, for centuries; from the very 
earliest cf times, she cafried on com- 
merce under a prohibitory system, and, 
by a sort of compulsion practised on her 
neighbours. She did not gain meney, 
doubtless ; she did not gain riches by this 
system, .80,,mueh as she might have 


all the means of making still more by the 
screwing down of wages and other means, 
they wished to find an outlet for their 
goods. They proposed, therefore, graci- 
ously to open our ports for the reception of 
foreign goods, in order to induce foreigt 
nations to open their ports for our goo. 
Foreign nations, who had any sels, 
clearly perceived that they could not gait 





by this alteration, and we gain too. Inno 


one instance, I believe, have they opened 
those only cry out for reciprocity that 


their ports, in consequence of this alter 
ation. The French have not done I 
by any means: they have taken ei 
tage of our relaxation ; but have wiselY 
taken care to make no relaxation inretur 
As to America, her first step was, to shit 
her ports a little closer than they ~ 
before; and she has now, with ar 
to the great articles supplied her by ‘1 
land, ‘pretty nearly closed them re 
gether. When first 1 knew Amer 
about thirty-six years ago, ote ' 
duty upon woollens, cottons, al a 
ware, was fifieen per cent. ad je aa 
it went gradually on increasing , 5 
up to between thirty and forty; 


/Silved shy wapother-.system ; but, she 
i eadliitn meighvours from gaining, 
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hich are sent to America, have to pay, 
including freight, Insurance, and other 
charges, a sum as great as the original 
alue of the coods. A yard of cloth, 
Yherefure, sent from England, at the price 
‘of twelve shillings, will cost twenty-four 
‘shillings, before it can be taken out of 
Mthe custom-house in America. This 
js, in fact, prohibition ; for, special 
care has been taken in America, to pre- 
vent the lords of the loom and of the 
anvil, rom cheating as they formerly did, 
for a long series of years, by the means 
of false invoices and perjury: the Ame- 
ricans have long set their perjury at defi- 
‘ance: to entrap or hamper such very 
‘slippery souls was difficult, and baffled 
every attempt for several years; but, at 
jast, Jonathan fell upon a scheme, by 
which he has, from that day to this, 
rendered their invoices of just as 
much use as so many bits of old news- 
aper. 

This act of Congress extends only to 
oollens, cottons, and hardware. The 
#maller and more valuable articles, such 
&s lace, jewellery, small haberdashery 
andthe like, remain with the former duty 


rm, perhaps, together, nine-tenths 
{ the amount of the exports from 
England, are now prohibited. The law 
ent into effect on the first of July. 
silks, whether from India or trom France 
tlialy, have had no new duty imposed 
pon them; but England can send none 
| these. The new regulation falls, 
Herelore, exclusively upon this country, 
hich isa very hard return for Huskis- 
























ogland to American woollens, cottons, 
d hardware, of which it was well 
nown she had none to send away, and 








© ports of England against American 
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nthem; but the three great articles which, | little importance, 


v's kindness, in opening the ports of 


heat and flour, of which it is very well 


ne . ¢ . . . 

own that she has millions ot quarters, | cotton goods lower still ; and such continued 
ions upon millions every year, more | to be the state of things, and the principle 

an she can consume, and for his other | Which regulated the government of the United 


tot kindness, in keeping a heavy tax 


Phe nerican timber, of which she has, | and when this country was about to explode 

@ best in the world, more than! the doctrines of prohibition, and high pro- 

ough to med one half of the world, | tecting duties, they adopted them into their 
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1 ty in England, upon |; ; 
ar, hao, prying 
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and you will presently see, Mr. Huskis- 
son, that the A:nericans will let your 
‘cloth, your cottons, and your hardware, 
go freely into their country. 

Nevertheless, our friend the letter 
| writer, takes it monstrously in dudgeon, 
that Jonathan should have imposed this 
new and formidable duty; and, in a 
speech made by him, on the 18th of July 
in the House of Commons he gives vent 
to his chagrin. 1 am about to insert this 
speech, which was made previous to a 
motion forcopies of the American Tariffs; 
but, the manifest object of it was, to per- 
suade the people of the United States, 
that the new Tariff would be injurious to 
themselves. Whether it be well calcu- 
lated for that purpose, you will judge 
when you have read it. For my part, I 
am convinced that it will answer no such 
end; but it touches upon matters which 
it is very necessary for us to understand 
something about; and the observations 
which I shall think it necessary to sub- 
join to the speech, will, I trust, have a 
tendency to spread abroad, in England, 
something like correct notions relative to 
this subject, which is by no means of 
especially when we 
take it in connexion with the general 
policy and ulterior views of the rulers of 
the United States. 1 will now insert the 
speech, which is in the usual jumbled 
‘manner of the man; and when I have 
‘done that, I shall proceed to my com- 
ments. Ihave marked several passages 
with italic characters, in order to point 
them out to the particular attention of my 
readers. 

It was necessary to state, that when this 
Convention was first made, the policy, the 
wise policy of the United States, was, to im- 


pose nv other duties on articles imported for 
the consumption of the population, than were 





br his other act of kindness, in shutting required to raise an adequate revenue for the 


purposes of the State. The duties on the wool- 
lens of this country did not exceed filteen per 
cent.; on hardware they were lower, and on 


Siates in 1818, when the Convention was re- 
uewed. A change of policy then commenced, 


commercial code. He was bound to state that 
rposes of revenue, 


nited States bad in 
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view those articles which form the great staple 
manufactures of this kingdom. The duties ou 
woollens, hardware, aud coltons, were raised 
to between thirty and forty per cent., aud other 
articles of the same character Were ineluded 
in the Tariff. Aboutthe same time the United 
States passed another measure, which was a 
complete violation of the principle aud of the 
stipulations of the Convention of 181%, so far 
as related to one branch of our manufactures. 
They imposed an additional duty on what is 
called roll-iron, or plates made by the process 
of rolling instead of the o/d method of ham- 
mering. ‘Thus the increase was occasioned 
merely by the wnprovement in the mode of ma- 
nufacturing, and without reference to the 
quality and description of the article. This 
tax met with remoustrance on the part of the 
Government of Great Britain, and it was but 
just to the American Executive tu say, that it 
thought the remonstrance well founded, and 
inconsistent with the spirit and provisions of 
the Convention, which ought not to have refer- 
ence to any improved process of manufacture. 
Ic would certainly be most uufair and prejudi- 
cial that the American government should 
thus countervail a more expeditious and eco- 
nomical method of accomplishing the same 
end, when the article itself was unaltered. 
Although the remoustrance was made, and 
laid before the Senate and House of Repre- 
entatives, it produced no effect ; and in 1826, 
the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States proposed to renew the Convention of 
1818 for a further term of ten years. 
Huskisson) was charged with the task of ne- 
gociating that subject, and some other mat- 
ters then pending between the two Govern- 
meuts. To the renewal of the convention, he 
took two objections. The first was, that the 
duties imposed ought to apply to the manu- 
facture instead of the quality of the article; 
and the second was, that inasmuch as in- 
creased duties were placed upon articles 
chiefly the manufacture of England, this was 
in opposition to the spirit of the treaty which 
had been entered into; and that, in the vear 
1827, when it was sought to impose duties 
still more extravagant, it was determined only 
by the casting vote of the President. He 
(Mr. tluskisson) did not consider that this 
country ought to enter into a treaty for ano- 
ther ten years, but that the treaty should be 
of such a nature as to be dissolved by either 
party, by giving twelve montiis’ notice. This 
convention was renewed in August last upou 
this priuciple ; but since that period the Ame- 
rican Congress had added other duties, parti- 
cularly upon wool, hardware, aud cotton, aud 
those duties were sb great as to amount al- 
most to a prohibition; aud, as in the year before, 
the proposition for au increase was rejected by 
a majority of one, iu the year 1827 it was car- 
ried by a great majority. But he understood 
that those best informed upon such subjects in 


the United States looked upon the increase | 


as highly prejudicial to their interests; certain 
it was that every country looked to every 


He (Mr. | 
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| question with reference to its own particular 
luterests, and on that priuciple he dia vot 
| complain of the United States ; but on that 
‘principle also was it that we ought to look t9 
our own Course so as to counteract that feeliys 
in others. He was not ove of those who ailvo. 
| cated a system of prohibitory Warfare ; but if 
we did not adopt some course of the kind we 
should forfeit our claim to impartiality, and 
justify complaints on the part of other coup. 
tries who were dealing with us in a fairer and 
juster manner. Neither was it consistex: 
with the dignity of this country to preserve 
silence when it perceived attempts to injure or 
to destroy its commerce. The people of the 
United States deceived themselves if they suy- 
posed that we had not ample means of mavi- 
festing our feelings, even under the Couven- 
tion ; but it was, however, open to us to put 
an end tu that Convention by due notice given, 
and this was, in his opinion, the more manly 
course, if redress could not be obtained; if we 
could not terminate that system of commer 
cial hostilitvy whichEngland was not the first 
to begin, but was the first to lament. The 
principal exports of America: ¢obacco, rice, 
cotton, and turpentine, were not manufactured 
in this country, but were merely sent to this 
country for consumption, and with those ari- 
cles it would not be difficult to supply ourselves 
from other sources. From India we coul cer 
tainly prooure the two former; and, with re 
spect to cotton, although there might at firs 
appear some difficulty, it might be safely stated 
that if we gave to India the same encourage 
ment with respect to cotton that we had gives 
with respect to indigo, we should soon sve the 
cotton of the eastern world the rival of the 
cotton of the western world. The indigo of 
India was formerly considered of very iaicrht 
quality, but it now brought a larger price thal 
that from any other quarter. The artice® 
tobacco it would be easy to procure from Sow : 
America, and the people of that country wore 
receive in return articles of our manufacture 
without loading them with exorb:taut cule 
It would therefore be a question at least re 
| consideration, whether we ought not to !00 


A ‘ “Ge aE thou 
to our interests with’ reference to prote : 
y indicates 4 





against asystem which too plain! pay 
wish to erclude British manufactures fro 


ld be 
That such a system would 


‘unsuccessful he believed, because ne 
and ingenuity would find out some pong 
which, if not legitimately, in some of * pe 
such articles would be introduced ; : iat 
| however, his wish that no such chané + pail 
i be opened, because it would cola , 
ful feelings, feelings which might we or 
‘by inconvenience, if not by dangers." 
' would be, he believed, the inevitalie al 
| He believed that this Tariff owed ool pa 
less to the opinion that it would a gsc. 
tional objects, than electioneerng p™ r should 
| was not a matter of surprise that eon eX 
orevalilin a country where the pale setitiod 
cutive power was an object of four yet 
not twice in an age, but once every JO: 


United States. 
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He observed, that these measures were gene- 
forward at ti i f these 
vally brought forward at the period o 

elections, with reference to the excitement of | 
He had stated his own decided | 
impression, that the interests of the United | 

States would be greatly prejudiced by the 

course they were about to pursue ; aud he 

could prove it to demonstration, by a detail of | 

‘the history of the growth aud progress of the | 
commercial intercourse between the two coun- ! 
tries, since the termination of the last contest, 
and underthe treaty to which he had referred. 
But without going into the detail of the bene- 
fits both countries had derived from their | 
mutual intercourse, it was only necessary, in 
order tu convince the most prejudiced man of 
‘the advantages that resulted from the free and 
ynre-trained intercourse of nations, that he 
should state the progress of the trade in a 
siugle article, cotton. In 1815, the first 
Pycar after the peace, the quantity of cotton 
jmported from the United States into this 
country, was 60 millions of pounds; in | 
1815, it was 49 millions of pounds, there 
having been a large importation the pre- 
Vious year, owing to the lowness of the stock ; 
in 1817, the quantity imported was 58 mil- 
lions of pounds; and in 1418, 65 millions of | 
pounds. He would not go through each suc- | 
tessive year, but he would point out to the | 
House that in 1818, ten years ago, the quan- 
uty imported was 65 millions of pounds, 
and in 1827, the quantity was 194 millions of 
wuds, Yet the United States had now 
Beopted this Tariff, which would put it out of 
Boe power of Great Britain to exchange our | 
lavufactures for theirraw material, It would | 
tlearly be impossible for this country, under | 
hese circumstances, to import such a quan- 
By as 19¢ millious of pounds from the United | 
Mates, which formed three-fourths of the 
Whole amountof the cotton imported into this 
wuntey., If America pursued this line of 
ey, the day would probably come when | 
*rtrade with this country, which now formed 
* the gross exports of the United States to | 
‘parts of Europe, would be as much re- | 
ricted, and as diminutive, as that between | 
‘ls conutry and France. While the trade of | 
he United States with this country amounted | 
» one-half of all the exports of their own | 
ductions, it formed ouly one-sixth of the | 
le trade of this country. He would leave | 
” the sober and temperate consideration of | 
p's Who ought to be the rulers of the destinies | 
pe country, to decide whether it was al 
» palue for them to risk one half of their | 
ca order to impede us in a branch of 
Biers cy which was ouly one-sixth of 
© advert ane trade. It was impossible pot 
of thee - rapid growth of the consump- 
stood thts, of North America in this | 
lnceeneke ount of the proof it afforded of 

wple in this powers of consumption among the 
formation Re wr According to the best 
de in 1817 “ 18 to the state of the cotton 
wet id 1818, it was of this descrip- 
f of all the manufactured goods 
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of cotton was consumed at home, and the other 
was exported. Ivasmuch as the consumption 
of the raw material was far more than doubled 
during the last ten years, it followed that the 
consumption of cotton goods in this country 
was more than doubled. This result was 
owing to the cheapness of the goods, arising 
from the greatimprovement of manuf ctures, 
and the important inventions in machinery ; 
aud it established the fact of the increased 
comforts and augmented power of consumption 
on the part of the great body of the people of 
this country. In like manner, the raw cotton 
exported from America had been quadrupled, 
du:ing the last 10 years, aud he hailed the 
increase of trade all over the world as a proof 
of the increase of the comforts of the people, 
produced by the long period of prace that had 
been eujoyed by all the States of Europe, 
He believed that the peuple of Europe were 
at this moment in a happier conditim than was 
ever known before in the civilised world. There 
was no State that was not making improve- 
ments in its trade and manufactures ; aud he 
rejoiced in them as much as in those of his 
own country, because they must increase the 
wants of mankind; aud, iv proportion to this 
increase, supplies must be obtained; for which 
purpose the intercourse be‘ween countries must 
be extended. If the United States chose, by 
adopting a fatal policy, to interdict their in- 
tercourse, and shut themselves out from 
sharing the trade of that country which was 
the great emporium of the commerce of 
Europe, he did not dread the result; tor, what- 
ever became of our intercourse with the 
United States, our commerce would go on in- 
creasing with the other parts of that great 


continent, and with the immense Con‘inent of 


Asia, avd the vast population that occupied 
the Islands of the Asiatic Seas, and with 
every nation in Europe. He «lid not appre- 
hend that this country would suffer by the 
duties of 60 per cent. which the Americans 
had imposed for the protectiou of their owa 
industry. If he were desirous to follow this 
argument further, he would ask those who, in 
another place, had eutered into so anxious and 
laborious an inquiry concerning the cause of the 
low price of wool, how they could expect that, 
when cotton sold only for one-fourth of what 
it did ten or twelve years ago, wool could sell 
at the same price? The etiect of the prohi- 
bition of supplies from this country, by the 
Americans, would be to raise the price of 
wool by raising the price of American cotton ; 
and thus wool would aga:n resume its station 
in the consumplion of the country. ‘The wad- 
ness of preventing the importation of foreign 
wool could only be equailed by the madness of 
the United States in preventing the growth of 
its own staple commodity. It was with much 
gratification he referred to the fourth Report 
of the Finance Committee, in which the 
House would find abundant proofs that the 
power of the industrious classes over eve 

branch, not only of the necessities but of the 
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After the discussions that had taken place with 
the United States in 1¢25, he was sorry that 
the House had again so painful a subject before 
it, as that to which he had called its attention. 
He referred to what had occurred with respect 
to the intercourse between the United States 
and the British Colonies in the West Indies. 
He had the honour to submit an Act to that 
House for opening the trade of the Colonies— 
till then a strict monopoly—to the commerce 
of all other nations, on certain conditious 
therein specified. Some States accepted the 
terms; but the United States, instead of mak- 
ing av arrangement of a@ reciprocal nature, 
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year, With any com- 
ajesty’s Ministers in 
Subject.” 

In these speeches we never find any 
thing like order ; it seems to bea rule i 
the Gollective, that no speech is ever t 
contain any thing like a rational division 
of the subject. Weare, therefore. com. 
'pelled to make such Givision for -: 
selves, as well as we can. 


1824, and of the present 
munications from his M 
the United States on the 





Here are 


| two or three things incidentally mention. 


which was the basis of the proposition, insisted | ed, having nothing at all to do with the 
upon imposing upon British shipping, duties | subject of the American tariff, but very 
which would have given their shipping the | false and very impudent, and intended 
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monopoly of the trade. Vhis country submitted 
for one long year patiently—he had almost 
said teo patiently—to the vexatious return for 
the benefits we had tendered to the United 
States; at the end of that period, his Majesty 
was advised, under the power of the Act, to 
prohibit the intercourse of the United States 
with the West Indies. Then came a tardy pro- 
position to accede to the conditions which for 
twelve months they had spurned, as he be- 
lieved, in the expectation of compelling tris 
country to abandon them. He spoke in the 
hearing of those who knew that what he was 
saying was true—that the advice to his Ma- 


as a side-wind justification for the whole 
of the enormous taxes that we, in Eny. 


| 
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land, are compelled to bear. However, 
let us proceed with the speech as relating 
to the American tariff. Our free-trade 
gentleman begins by lamenting that the 
United States, which appeared, sune 
years ago, to impose no duties but such 
as were necessary for the purposes of 
the State, began a change of policy; 
began to impose duties for purposes of 


jesty to issue that Order in Council was given | restriction, the moment we began to 


with reluctauce and regret. But if a course 
of policy unfriendly to the extension of our 
commercial intercourse was once forced on 


' 
} 
| 


explode the doctrines of prohibition, 
This was very odd to him; but he was 


the Councils of this country, it became his told by me that this would be the case; 
Majesty’s Government, in vindication of our | and the reason for this change ol policy 


own honour and character, and in preserva- 
tion of our rights, as well as in justice to our 
merchants aud capitalists, to persist in it with 
firmness aud perseverance. In respect to the 
present Tariff of the United States, be would 
say, as he did in the case of the Order in 
Council—* Do not be hasty in determining 
what you will do. Consider the subject in all 
its bearings. Consult the interests of the 
country carefully.’ Butifthey were forced by 
circumstances, after due deliberation and ade- 
quate circumspection, to take a course of re- 
taliation, he did implore the Government, if 
they once determined on that course, to per- 
severe in it with steadiness aud decision, It 
they would so persevere, he did not dread the 
result. He would state no positive opinion at 
present. In the course of next Session, they 
would be able to judge what it would be neces- 
sary to do. They ought then to decide with 
circumspection aud deliberation, but he even 
thought there were limits to those cunsidera- 
tions in respect fo time; for interests would 
be growing up on the side of America, and on 
the other side interests would be injured in 
this country—the latter of which required to 
be protected, and the former to be kept down, 
lest they should raise difficulties in the way of 
resorting to a better and wiser system. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman concluded by 
moving for copies of the Americau Tariffs of 


| 


would have appeared manifest to any 
but a mere huckster. He did not per 
ceive that America wanted someting 
beyond revenue ; but, at the same time, 
she wanted not to augment the revenue 
of England. He can see nothing at al 
in this new regulation, but a mere throw 
ing away of revenue in America. He 
says that she wiil lose the revenue up" 
these three great articles, and that sé 
will lose the sale of cotton in England 
and tobacco and rice. Well, she s@ 
all this as well as he; but she sees 
that if she cause woollen cloths to 
made in her own territory; that! 
cause cotton stuff to be made there: that 
if she cause hardware to be made ~ 
she becomes, in case of war, “ 
independent of the whole world for ve 
three great articles : she knows, apt 
that she shall attract — ol 
sands of ingenious and oppress" 
tures to her abate, to be the fabricalo” 
of these articles; she knows — 
shall, in a short fime, work ¥P 















m- ton than will be deducted from her|the new Tariff, as ‘“ highly prejudicial 
- yantity sent to England ; and, as to|to the interests of America.” Indeed! 



















Soo ileus, she has the wool of her own, 
so as well as coarse, in abundance; 
cho had it not, other nations would 
ve it, and she has the ships to carry it. 
he knows, or, at least, she believes, 
snd | believe, that, if the miseries of 
is country continue to drive manufac- 
yrers thither for another five years, cot- 
n goods will be exported trom America 
every part of the world. Mr. Hus- 
jscon does not seem to have heard that 
e monstrous chimnies from which the 
moke ascendeth for evermore, are to 
pseen in great numbers round about 
hiladelphia. For what reason, then, 
Should the cotton be first brought here, 
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sweat the little creatures to death in 
he hell-hole, Manchester, and then to) 
» carried back to be sold in America. | 
ere is no sense in this; nor is there | 
any reason why woollens and hardware, 
p necessary as they are in that country, 
Mould not be made there as well as 
pe. 

_ Uur free-trade man looks at nothing 
t the custom-house: the American 
sovernment looks to something much 
rther. It will still have revenue 
ough to carry on its Government and 
)on forming its navy ; and it will have 
useful manufactures safe within itself’ 
} case of war, which it never yet has 
Ad, aad the want of which has always 
‘ severely felt. The American 
ers look to the permanence of the 
wer of the country, and particularly 
th regard to England, which they 
il know is the power which they shall 
‘elo contend with, if ever they have 
ragain. It is their policy, therefore, 
merely to consider the receipts of 
'rown custom-house, but to consider 
V they can cramp England ; and it is 
ir duty to do this in every way in 
‘' power, So obviously, however, 
‘our free-trade man think this new 
nif to be contrary to the interests of 
United States, that he tells us that 
measure, which is carried by a 
m majorny in the two houses of 
3°88, Was merely an electioneering 
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Why, then, the best informed persons 
could not be amongst the vast majority 
of the Congress. They will laugh, in 
America, at this stupid observation: 
they will ask, who those best informed 
persons were, and how our free-trade 
gentleman came to have the means of 
finding them out, and getting into corres- 
pondence with them: they will ask 
whether he got his information through 
those surprisingly intelligent persons, 
our ambassador and his precious litter 
of consuls. They will ask whether he 
got this information from Manners of 
the Satyrist, who was sent out to Boston 
as consul in the year 1817. They will 
ask in what snug corner our wise 
ministry keep their best informed men: 
in short, this is a poor fetch: any man 
might say the same thing; and all men 
do say, when they like, that every wise 
man thinks as they think. 

But a little more attention is due to 
his assertion respecting the electioneer- 
ing. He said “he believed that this 
Tariff owed its existence less to the 
opinion that it would promote national 
objects than to electioneering purposes, 
It was not matter of surprise that 
parties should prevailin a country where 
the supreme executive power was an 
object of competition, not twice in an 
age, but once every four years.” He 
observed “ that these measures were 
generally brought forward at the period 
of these elections, with reference to the 
excitement of the people.” Now, here 
is as pretty a little mass of absurdities 
as one shall see dribbling from the lips 
of any speechifying mortal. The sneer 
at the once in every four years might 
be answered by a mere glance at the 
expense of palace-building in England 
during the last four years; and what 
does he mean by the subject of a 
Tariff being generally brought forward 
at the period of the presidential 
election? This is merely untrue, Ac- 
cording to his own account, nothing of 
the sort ever was discussed, until within 
these ten years; for, he says, in the 
outset of his speech, that the low duties 





ons in the United States, look upon 


| all continued quietly until the year 1818. 
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Let us see, then: there was an election, 
or, rather, a re-election ot Mr. Monro, 
in the year 1820, and an election of 
Mr. Apams inthe year 1824. If there 
had been a discussion relative to a 
Tariff in both of those years, it would 
have been a little too much to make use 
of the word “ generally ;” but, as it hap- 
pens, there was no discussion of the 
suhject in either of those years ; so that, 
this is a mere assertion, made manifestly 
for the purpose of causing the people in 
England to believe two things; first, 
that the American Government has 
adopted this measure from mere party 
purposes, merely to curry favour with 
the people; and, next, that it is a bad 
thing fo have the supreme executive 
olficer elected every four years; neither 
of which the people of England will 
believe, say the free-trade man what he 
will. 

Now, as to these elective purposes ; 
does he mean, that a majority of the 
Congress have passed a law in order to 
curry favour with the people, knowing 
that that law will be injurious to the 
people? Does he mean this; and that 
the people (who had never presented 
any petition upon the subject, observe) 
would like those the better who had 
passed this law? But, suppose they 
did, how was that to affect the election 
of the President? In short, it is im- 


possible to comprehend the meaning of 


the man: he has got hold of some stupid 
stuff, written by his ambassador or his 
consuls, by some of those half-spy 
fellows that are constantly lurking about 
the United States, and who, unable to 
ascribe the Act to its proper motive, 
unable to conceive that that which they 
disliked was just and wise, have 
ascribed it to electioneering purposes. 
But, at any rate, if it have been done to 
obtain favour with the people, the peo- 
ple must have wished for it; and | 
believe that to have been the case. 
The measure was lost in 1827; but, 
when the members of the Congress 
returned home, they found, or, at least, 
a majority of them did, that, in order to 
be returned the next time, they must 

ass the Tariff-bill. There can be no 


‘count of which is this. 
oubt, that the people wished for the | frontier is, generally, 


To tHe Reapers. 
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measure. The House of 
tives is chosen but for two years : there 
may have been a new election hetween 
the Session of 1827 and that of 1828 ; 
but, if not, there must be one this vear: 
the power was out of the hands of the 
people but a very short time : it was the 
people, therefore, that called {oy the 
| Pariff, and therefore the Tarif becama 
law; and if we had the power in our 
hands here in the same way, Americay 
wheat and flour and timber would now 
be coming treely to England ; and we 
never should have heard of this Tarif. 
The people here have not the Hower, 
iT hey are compelled to see American 
| wheat and flour shut out of this country, 
and they must be compelled to we 
English woollens, cotton and hardware 
shut out of America, The people here 
have not the power, and, therefore, they 
must suffer both ways ; first, in want of 
employment, and, next, in high price of 
food. The American people have ther 
way, it seems, and a very wise way i 
is. 

_ Our free trade man is not, however, 
without his hopes of compelling these 
native Americans to submit to his tree 
dom. I, for my part, have always pro 
tested against compelling people to be 
free. We did our best to force the poor 
Spaniards to be free, and, latterly, the 
Portuguese : in both cases we found 
them obstinate ; and, I firmly belies, 
we shall find the Americans the same 
Before, however, he resort to any thing 
like direct force in this case, he hits 
and pretty broadly, at another wert 
proceeding, vulgarly called rH | 
but which he calls some channel 
which industry and ingenuity would a 
the means of getting the goods ws 
United States without paying any : 
at all. He expresses his wish, inde 
that no such channel may be of" 
because, he says, it would ar? 
most painful feelings, which av 
‘attended by inconvenience, ee jie 
danger; but yet he believe sil 
‘covery of the channel would ad i 
able. This shows how very : i 
‘knows ahout that matter, the pi! 
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United States by an imaginary line, |‘ we must adopt some remedy, in order 
sehich any man or any cart may cross “to assert our dignity, and in order to 


at any hour of any day or any night. 


When there, they must 


them or a single chest of hardware, 


‘demands the strength of many men. 


This removal must be open, must be 
yisible, must be attended with circum- 


‘stances notorious to the whole neigh- 
"bourhood. These goods, if destined for the 


middleof theUnited States, have six hun- 
dred miles to travel in wagons or in boats, 


‘and partly in both. Every bale must 
be seen by a thousand or two of persons ; | 
‘and, as to dispersing them suddenly and 
) privately about, who is to wear them or 
to want them? If, indeed, the articles 


consisted of gloves, (dear ones) jewellery, 
Jace, and other small things that may be 
carried about the person, smuggling to 


‘A great extent might take ed and 


even in that case, how would the goods 


reach Virginia or Carolina? It happens, 


too, that the States most deeply interested 
inentoreing the Tariff, lie nearest to the 
Dorthern frontier. In short, this is a 
ost miserable ground of hope: if the 
goods could be smuggled without any 
langer, and carried in open day to 
Philadelphia, the land-carriage would 
‘cost more than the original cost of the 
$0ls on the border. For the pur- 
poses of those living in a considerable 
part of the State of New York, some 
smuggling may be attempted; but, one 
Proclamation of the President, accom- 
panied with offer of sufficient reward 
r apprehending the smugglers, and a 
bood thumping pecuniary punishment 
‘unging over the heads of the parties 
muggling, could at once cut off this 
urce of remedy from the industry 
nd ingenuity of Mr. Huskisson’s free- 
raders, 
At last, however, he is compelled to 
ine to a proposition for ‘‘ retaliation.” 
© comes to it with great reluctance, 
€ says; but, if we are driven to it; if 
© are driven tc exercise our powers 
free trade, “we have ample means 


manifesting our feelings,” He says, 





‘¢ show ourimpartiality to the rest of the 


MTo get the goods thus into the United |‘ world.” He then goes on to observe, 
States, they must first be lugged to wee 
‘per Canada. 
; r deposited in immense warehouses : 
‘to move them, even a single bale of 


that the tobacco, rice, cotton and tur- 
pentine, which we receive from America, 
would not be difficult to be obtained 
from other countries; and he mentions 
India and South America. It is very 
likely, that cotton might, in time, be 
got from India, and that rice might come 
thence, at about four times the price of 
American rice. Very fine tobacco grows 
in South America; and in a quarter of 
a century, perhaps, we might get as 
much as we liked, at about four times 
the price of the tobacco in Virginia. 
These are vain projects: the people at 
Washington will laugh at them; and, 
besides, what a monstrous commentary 
is here on his doctrine of free trade. 
One would imagine that free trade ought 
to mean that nations should be left to do 
just as they liked. Surely the Ameri- 
cans are to judge whether they shall or 
shall not make their own woollen and 
cotton goods, and make their own knives 
and forks; and yet, if they will insist 
upon doing that, he proposes that we 
should not buy, though we want them, 
their cotton, rice and tobacco, and which 
they sell at one half the price of any 
other nation in the world. If the Ame- 
ricans were to say, * you shut out our 
“flour and wheat altogether: you will 
“ not let it in at any price : these are our 
‘* great articles ; and, therefore, we will 
* buy nothing of you:” if they were to 
say this at once, and without any quali- 
fication at all: if they were to say, we 
will not receive and use the goods made 
by a set of half-starved creatures whom 
you forbid to eat our flour and pork : if 
they were to say this, they would be 
fully justified ; and this is what they 
will say in the end, unless we suffer 
their superabundant food to come to 
this country. It is what they ought to 
have said long ago, but it is what they 
will say at last. 

in order to show that nothing that the 
Americans can do will greatly tnjure us, 
Huskisson says, that the exports from 
America to this country amount to one 


half'of the whole of their exports, while 
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our exports to America amounted to 
only one sixth of our exports, Never 
did a greater falsehood drop from the 
lips of mortal man, It is a sheer false- 
hood, disproved by every fact con- 
nected with the subject. But, if it were 


true, is his inference true? This infer- | 


ence is, that America will lose one half 
of her exports. What, then, will she 
lose the cotton which she will work up 
herself? Will she lose the rice and 





tobacco and other articles, whatever 
they may be, that she will not send here ? | 
are there not other cotton manulactories 
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my part, I have not the smallest doyhy 
that, in less than ten years trom this 
day, South America and a great part of 
Europe will receive cotton goods, at 
least, trom the United States, instead of 
receiving them from this country, |) 
God’s name why should they not! Thera 
are all the materials and all the means, 
The cotton grows there : there is the fuel 
to turn machines, in greater abundance 
even than here. Not pits, but moun. 
tains of coal: rivers to convey every 
thing from one place to another: an 
abundance of food at low price, and 


than those of England? Will not the Ger- | a government that takes from the work- 
mans and the French buy the cheap | man not one farthing of tax, direct or 
cotton which we refuse to buy, and let us| indirect, except upon these very goods 
get the dear cotton from India? He) that are brought in from abroad. 

seems to think that the whole of this one; I have yet to notice a curious state. 
half of her exports, as he calls it, must | ment of Huskisson, that America cannot 
be a dead loss to her at once. Not at)do us much harm, because she would 
all: we must continue to receive these | leave us in full enjoyment of the other 
products of America, or they will go to, five sixths of our trade. We shail keep 
other countries of Europe, and the cot- all our trade, he says, with the great 
ton trade, at any rate, will pass away) continent of Europe; does he think, 
from this. He allows that we must wait} then, that if we refuse to receive the 


some time before we could get a suffi-| American cotton, and choose to have 


cient quantity of cotton from India; but|}some from India at  hall-a-crown a 
he has not taken the trouble to show us| pound, instead of the American cotton 
that we are in a condition to wait for a | at nine-pence or ten-pence, or, perhaps, 
single day. He concludes with a threat, | less ; does he think that that same cotton 
that, next session of Parliament (small | will not go to France or to Germany; 
note bill giving him time, I suppose) he| and does he think that the continent «l 
shall be able to give some opinion as to} Europe will give us a profit upon out 


what ought to be done with these refrac- 
tory United States. In the meanwhile, 
Jonathan is to “chew the cud upon all 
this, and to be prepared, of course, to 
clothe himself in sack-cloth and ashes. 
We shall see him do no such a thing: 
the country is fully prepared for the ma- 
nufacturing of these three great articles: 
to make them at home is a measure of 
policy as well as of interest: innumer- 
able establishments have been formed 
in the country for the making of all these 
things. It is well known that an abun- 
dance of manufacturers are ready to 
start from this country to that; and these, 
too, the very best of workmen in every 
line : the abundance of provisions in that 
country, their cheapness, the ease and 
happiness of the manufacturers ; every 
thing invites the makers of these articles 
to leave this country for that; and, for, 





‘rounding nations 


‘This blow pats an end 


stuff made of high-priced cotton while 
they can buy stuff made of low-priced 
cotton, which is quite as good, or rather 
better? Tobe sure, it isa little incot 
sistent for the free-trader to be so very 
angry to give hints about smugglins 
and throw out threats. of retaliation 
consequence of a measure that is 10 do 
us no barm: but he knows that 1 will 
do us harm; and I know that this 1s. 
of the best blows that the envy of sits 
has received for ; 
great many years: it cuts of a limb . 
the system : it will make it hang on ‘ 
side ; the monopolizing vagabo s "i 
have been amongst its chiel props "4 
feel it to their very bearts, The _ 
States was the great Rupr Loo 
revelry : they laid the farms 0!" ' 
under contribulle®. 
le of that country +e we 
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yds, and all the contrivances by which 
hey drew to themselves a large part of 
he profits of labour in the United 
ates, The poorhall-starved creatures 
hose slavish lives have enabled them 
» wallow in wealth, will now have an 
ening: the beat of drum has been 
given for their departure, and they will 
on find themselves in the country ot 
Hustly requited toil. The Government 
i the United States need stir neither 
hand nor foot to encourage emigration 
of manufacturers. While the goods 
Sad to remain here, the poor wretches 
Were compelled to remain here, and to 
Field to their tyrants the fruit of their 
il: now, the woollens and cottons and 
Hardware must be made there; for if 
this measure be not sufficient, prohibi- 
Hon must soon follow; and when we 
yok atthe matter in this light; when 
we see, that, in all human probability, | 
it will take hundreds of thousands of | 














































Marvation, and place them in a state of 
plenty and of happiness, we must 
Tejvice that the thing has been done, and 
‘Must express our applause of the con- 
ct of the doers. Our hero of free 
Trace seems to have no thought of this 
wrt in his head: he talks about the 
rotection of the industry of the United 
Slates, Oh, no, man: it is a great 
Sommercial revolution. He does not 
em to contemplate that a single 
Manufacturer will leave this country, in 
nsequence of this measure: he does 
' seem to imagine that any body 
Nows the way to go to America: he 
ems to think that all is to remain 
vere, just as it is, and that things are 
“stv goon forever. Above all things 
E does not seem to contemplate this as 
slap in the face, as a cuff given to the 
ce insolent and now sinking enemy : 
does not appear to apprehend that 
Y thing is in store, and to come out a 
ar or two hence: does not appear to 
nceive that this may be a gentle-pre- 
ration for a much heavier blow; and 
at that very channel which he thinks 
s“nuity and industry will find out, is 































id people of America, as a 


Door creatures out of a state of halt! 
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appearing to be in a state of strong pre- 
disposition for such an event. In short, 
he is a huckster; he views the whole 
matter with the eye of a huckster; and 
this the nation will find betore two years 
have passed over its head. 

I have now done with this coach-and- 
four man, as far as relates to the Ame- 
rican Tariff; but, he took occasion to 
introduce something of a more general 
nature, which I must not wholly pass 
over. He mentioned the vast increase 
in the consumption of cotton goods in 
this country. fe presumed that the 
consumption had been doubled, during 


‘the last ten years; and hence he con- 


cluded, that the comforts of the great 
body of the people had increased in the 
same degree. So, because there has 
been a great increase in the consumption 
of the most flimsy, the most worthless, 
the least durable article of dress that 
ever went upon the back of human 
being, he concludes that the increase 
of its use is a mark of increased com- 
fort and happiness. In order to draw 
a conclusion of this sort, he ought to 
have shown us that the consumption of 
woollens and of linens had increased ; 
the use of cotton is the mark of misery, 
just as much as is the being clothed in 
rags. If it were said that so much 
small beer, or, rather, water, was never 
drunk as is drunk now, who jn the world 
would take that for a mark of increased 
comfort! It is curious enough, too, that 
in the course of this rambling speech, 
he takes oceasion to give a cut at the 
lords, which forms a very good answer 
to himself; for he says, ‘‘ how were they 
‘* toexpect that, when cotton sold for only 
‘‘ one-fourth of what it did ten years 
‘“‘ ago, wool would sell at the same price 
“that it did ten years ago?” Very 
true. coach-and-four man, and, this was 
a very good answer to yourself; for, 
how were we to expect a people, steeped 
in poverty, to be clothed in woollens 
when cottons were at hand. He goes 
on to say, that the effect of the Tariff 
would be to raise the price of wool in 
England by raising the price of cotton 


ked forward to by the government) here, and thus “ wool would again resume 
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means; and here it comes out at last, 
that the people consume the cotton, be- 
cause they are unable to consume the 
wool: the cotton is ten times the dearest 
in the end; but itis cheap at the begin- 
ning, and misery resorts to low price. 

In conclusion, observe how this man, 
like every other of the band of tax-eaters, 
labours to make the people believe that 
they are well off, compared to what their 
forefathers were. These people are deaf, 
and dumb, and blind, when proof of the 
augmentation of the poor-rates is pro- 
duced ; when you prove that crimes have 
increased a hundred fold; when you 
show that the living of the main body of 
the people consists almost wholly of 
bread and water, or of potatoes. This 
very man, in his capacity of member of 
the Corn Committee of 1821, bad proofs 
that, forty years ago, every labouring 
man in Mr. Ellman’s parish brewed his 
own beer, and that, now, not one man in 
the parish did it. He had evidence be- 
fore him, that the wages were too low for 
the people to exist on, even on the 
coarsest food; he knows that there have 
been thousands upon thousands of in- 
stances of actual starvation for want of 
food, in a country where the law provides 
that no man shall perish for want: he 
has heard it declared trom the bench, by 
the judges, that bread and water is the 
general food of the people: he has seen 
subscription after subscription, for the 
purpose of keeping whole districts from | 
dying with hunger and cold: he has all 
these evidences of the miseries of the 
people; of their wretched, their abject, 
their almost beastly state: and yet, he 
has the audacity to infer, that they must 
enjoy a greater degree of comfort than 
formerly, because a greater quantity of 
cotton gouds are consumed in the coun- 
try: an inference quite worthy of a cool 
and unfeeling pensioner, but unworthy 
of any other man. 

Leaving the coach-and-four man to 
travel on his way, and promising to give 
him a suitable reception on his return, 

I remain, 
My friends, 
Your most faithful, and 
Most obedient Servant, 
Wu. COBBETT. 





jof Dr. Black, on this subje 
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without adding a remark on the language 
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Josern, in other Place, expresses his 
hope, that we shall let the American 
alone to smart for their own folly: ha 
is to say, their folly in not sending thei 
cotton and wool and iron here, to hs 
manufactured by those who eat the ies 
bread and meat of our boroughmonger 
and then sending for the goods, and in 
their price, paying the bread-tax and all 
the other taxes that the workmen ap 
compelled to submit to; their fally in 
choosing rather to have their raw mate 
rials worked up at home, by people ea. 
ing the cheap bread and meat of Ame 
rica! But, by cool impudence like this 
we have been amused for many years 
These coolly impudent men have seen 
America surpass all the world in ship. 
building and navigation; surpass w 
very very far; they have seen them puy 
off a debt; they have seen them cover 
the sea with their ships, and those the 
best and safest and fastest sailing inthe 
world; they have seen them beat w, 
man for man and gun for gun; and stil 
they coolly regard them as unjit to de- 
cide on questions of their commercial 
interest ! 


—— 


KING’S SPEECH. 

[ nave not room, this week, to notice 
this delightful document. It tells 
shocking lame story about Turkey an 
about Portugal, and especially abl 
the latter ; and as to its boastings abou 
prosperity, the people of this county 
as well as foreign nations must be ! 
credulous indeed, if they do not belie 
in them, after the famous boastings © 
the month of July, 1825, just four mont 
before late Panic broke out. | We wa 
then told that all the great eae 
the country were in a state of the “" 
prosperity; and in November, * 
came the panic. However, more 
this next week, 
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SCOTCH BANKING. 


TO MR. COBBETCT. 


Sin.—The letters you have inserte 
bel,'s Register, on the subject of the Scotc 


»t, Sir, allowme to say, that these letters do | 
cive any thing like an adequate ide 
misery and ruinous consequences which 
ult from the Scotch banking trade. Indeed, 
4s not possible for either language or pen to 
ea full and correct representation of these 
psequences. For a man to form a correct 
inion of the extent of the evil, he must go 
i» Scotland, and he must also have trading 
ercourse with its inhabitants ; he will then 
his eves opened, and be able to see all the 
uties, and taste of the fruits, of this highly- 
tolled money system, which has placed the 
tch, as We are told, at such an enviable 
J immeasurable distance, both in point of 
ei/uc and morals, from us loons of the South. 
ave travelled into Scotland on my own ac- 
out for these last seven or eight years, and 
tye done some business, and | can safely and 
Mscientiously say, that I have never been 
lered asiugle gold coin, of any description, 
payinent, during all that time; nor have | 
rseena gold coin offered by a tradesman 
uy one else; so completely is gold kept 
of circulation by the ‘* rags” of that 
ntry, that I verily believe that there are 
ldreds of people even in business, particu- 
yin small towns and villages, who never 
heir lives sawa guinea or a sovereign. 
consequences of this complete exterminua- 
of gold are, that the nation generally is 
Mtchedly poor; the tradesmen are proverbi- 
: selfish, mean, and shifty ; the industrious 
working part of the community inade- 
lely paid for their labour; and trade of all 
fs has become a complete system of specu- 
t adventure, of fraud, and of swindling. 
the truth of this description, I will appeal 
every tradesman in England who has 








s, that at present, now when the bankers 
he North see that the Government have 
to the determination, of allowing the 
pound notes to circulate in Scotland, they 
begun to put out their paper freely again. 
Sin Scotland only a month ago, and, at 
time, bills from four to sic mouths’ date, 

erinning to become quite common in 
urch and Glasgow; and were freely dis- 
ed at the different banks. You see, Sir, 
these bankers go upon the supposition, 
~ long as they are allowed to circulate 
* pound notes, they may push out their 

° an indefinite extent, by the discount- 
M trading bills, and biils of accommoda- 
he natural consequences, which might 
ye from this extension of the paper 

; ave already manifested themselves, 


heard bothing, a month ago, but about 




























tem of paper-money, have given me infinite | 
‘faction; because | know, from experi: | 


», th -y relate nothing but the truth. | ymin 
ee , jto get his friends all mustered together, and 


autile intercourse with the Scotch nation. 
tthe principal fact I wish to inform you | 
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the revival of trade, and ‘that things be"’a 


—— 


‘coming about again.” The paragraphs 
which have recently appeared in the Svotch 


din this | papers on the subject of trade, fully establish 
}, | this fact beyond controversy. 


The system of cash credits is really a hor- 
rible one. The first thing a man sets about, 
before commencivg business in Scotland, is, 


a of | they enter, jointly with himself, into a bond 


with the bank for a certain sum of money. 
These friends frequently divide their respon- 
sibility a second time, and thus the ramifica- 
tions of the paper slavery and dependence be- 
come interminable, and so closely inter- 
woven with the social fabric, that any attempt 
to pull down the banker necessarily biings to 
the ground many hundreds of families who 
are completely in his power. 

For several years back, I have regularly 
taken what notes [ got in Scotland to their 
respective banks, and demanded gold for 
them; which, in every case, has been obtained 
only with reluctance. I never meet witha 
direct refusal; but I have frequently been 
amused at the shifts and tricks of the clerks 
in the banks, to get me to waive my demand. 

1 do most firmly believe, that there is not a 
banking establishment in all Scotland which 
could pay its notes in gold, if a run were to 
take place upon it, such as has frequently taken 
place in England. Atthis moment the banks 
have nearly one third of the cities of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow in their possession; and, 
supposing these banks to be really solvent, 
before they got these solid materials of wealth 
converted into sovereigns, they would appear 
in the Gazette. Yours most obedient, 

ROBERT BLAKEY, 
Morpeth, 21 July, 1828. 

P.S. I have sent you a short quotation from 
the Encyclopeedia Edinensis on the article Epu- 
CATION, respecting your ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
‘* However much we may differ from Mr, 
** CosBeTr, on some points both of politics 
‘*¢ and literature, or disapprove of some parts 
‘¢of the work now mentioned, we should 
** deem it unjust to deny it the benefit of our 
‘* opinion, that it is, for all common purposes, 
** the best treatise we possess, and that it is 
*‘ entitled to supersede all the popular, and 
** many of the scientific, productions on the 
** subject in our language.”’—Vol. iii. p. 182, 
You see, Sir, there are some men, even in 
Edinburgh, who can do you justice. 


I am very much obligedto Mr. Bua- 
KEY, Whose communication is the more 
valuable on account of his name being 
affixed to it. [ am glad to learn, too, 
that there are literary men in Edinburgh, 
who have had the honesty and spirit tu 
speak of my Enesiso Grammar in the 
above language. The parts which they 
do not approve of I can easily guess at ; 
and, if 1 would expunge those parts I 





might greatly gain thereby. But, not 
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a word shall come out! 1 am quite con- 
tent with my present gains, and with 
reflecting on the great effect that this 
work must produce against our accursed 
foes, the Boroughmongers. 


eee eee 


Mr. HUNT’S SPEECH, 


At the Meeting of the Association for 
promoting Civil and Religious Liberty, 
held at the Hall of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, on Monday, the 21st of July. 


Mr. HUNT rose to second the resolution. 
( He was received with loud aud long-continued 
cheers.) He addressed the Meeting as fol- 
lows: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
although a Protestant, 1 do not conceive that 
I am an intruder, even in a Meeting which is 
evidently Catholic, because the resolution 
now proposed contains principles of univer- 
sal freedom. I approve of what has fallen 
from our eloquent Chairman, as well as that 
delivered by our eloquent young friend, who 
has proposed the resolution, and, as one of the 
oldest radical reformers among you, | will 
take the liberty of stating a few observations 
to express ny own feelings in this resolution. 
(Cheers.) 1 have been solicited to attend 
this Meeting and to second this resolution, 
which I do with the greatest pleasure, because 
itis nearly the same in words, and precisely 
the same in matter, as that which I had the 
honour to submit to the Meeting lately held 
at the Crown and Anchor, when Lord Ross- 
more was in the chair. I proposed that reso- 
lution, and | second this, for the same reason, 
because it embraces the great principle of 
radical reform, (loud cheers,) and I do this 
as an old, steady, staunch, radical reformer, 
(immense cheers,) one who never deviated 
from the course in which he had set out, that 
of asserting aud supporting the undoubted 
right of every man to have a vote in the elec- 
tion of those, on whose conduct the life and 
property of all depended. 1, for oue, am de- 
lighted that Mr. O'Connell has now felt it his 
duty to declare himself a radical reformer ; 
and I sincerely hope that he will abide by the 
declarations that he thought it necessary to 
make before he proceeded to the Election at 
Clare. He has declared himself, before, at, 
and since that Election, that he is determined 
to support, to maintain, and endeavour to 
effect, a radical reform in the Commons House 
of Parliament, under the pledge be now stands 
before the British as well as the Irish public. 

Applause.) 1c is because he has made this 

eclaration that ] now stand before you, most 
cheerfully, to second the resolution which you 
have heard read. (Applause.) When Mr. 
O'Connell came to this country, as one of the 
Catholic deputation, it was his misfortune to 
be surrounded by, and to fall into, the hands 
of the secret enemies, although the pretended 
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friends, of reform. At that time he 
the disfranchisement of the 
Freeholders ; hay, in his evidey 
Committee of the House of Lords, he uroed 
it as necessary to the freedum ay ve 
of Ireland, But as Mr. O’Coy 
done hithself the justice to a 
, error, to its fullest extent, by declariys that 
| he would now rather be torn limb from lit, 
| be subjected to the utmost torture and die 
the scaffold, rather than submit to the dite 
frauchisement of one of these brave and much. 
calumniated men, it is the duty of li the 
friends of freedom to take him at his word 
and rather look to his future exertigys thay 
revert to the past. (Cheers.) | congratulate 
the Meeting on the return of Mr. O'Connel 
for the county of Clare, but I do this more, 
however, for the cause than the man, (cheers 
and I hope to see the day when all will unix 
in asserting the great principle of Liberty, Pn. 
testantas well as Catholic Emancipation, whic 
can never be attained without radical refurm, 
If praise were due to any one more than avo 
ther, to any set of men, for the election of Mr, 
O’Connell, it was to the brave, the magnani 
mous, the incorruptible, the forgiving tury 
Shilling freeholders, who had so resolutely 
come forward, who had risked their all, who 
had risked even the support of their wives and 
children, in giving their votes to, and in once 
nore trusting, that man who had, only ‘bree 
years ago, described them as the basest o 
beings, the most abject and despicable of men; 
who described them as unwortliy to taste of 
the blessings of freemen; and, therefore, he 
urged and recommended their disfranchist 
ment; he attempted then to render those vey 
men, who have now elected him, the slaves 
the lowest slave: but 1 am happy that le 
failed in his attempt, and that we can tor 
hold up to the world those very forty shilling 
freeholders as the magnanimous, the forgwms, 
and triumphant electors of Clare, /mmen 
cheering.) When Mr. O'Connell first stepped 
out of his old track, when he made this ples 
to the electors of Clare, | certainly receiver” 
with caution; and I waited till the electia 
was over, to see whether, or no, It Wa - 
for mere electioneering purposes, —_ 
it was made from principle: 1 am happy . 
find, that he still finds it necessary © pe 


agreed to 
forty 


“shilling 
Ce before the 
d happiness 
uel has since 
‘knowledge his 





: a f 
‘in the same declaration. He has repeater ® 


at a public meeting at Dundalk, and a 
reiterated it at a public dinner given i } 
Dublin ; and, therefore, it 1s bat vic 
conclude, that he is now sincere?) . sont 
reformer. Emancipation has been # . 
stated to be the only thing that ad 
Ireland ; and when the reformers of Bes’ 
and Scotland came forward, preys ie 
treating that the Irish people woule ve 
in the great cause of reform, they, - "al 
vell’s and the leaders of the Catho ~ 
land, replied, Ob no! it would no : 
cause. Thank God the day has ot ae 
even O'Connell found out, y roca 
join that cause; and he now 











orld that which he had so often denied, 
there was no chance of obtaining emanh- 
sion or the redress of any other grievance, 
+ first obtaining a Radical Reform. 
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nell says, the people of Ireland shall be free ; 
oh, may he be able to keep this pledge 
also. But it is in vain to attempt to shut 
our eyes and to deceive ourselves; Mr. 
O'Connell told them that the Irish people 
were so well drilled, that they neither drank 
to excess or committed any violence; but 
were they more orderly or better drilled to 
peaceable conduct than the people of Man- 
chester were in 1819? (n0,no) they were then 
as peaceable as the people of Ireland were at 
Ennis, yet they were putdown and slaughtered 
by the military ; and might not the result be 
the same iu Ireland? (JVo, no.) I believe that 
the Government can as easily put them down 
in Ireland now, as they did the Reformers of 
Manchester then. (Vo no, by Mr. Grady.) 
Well I hope it will not be the case, and that 
the Government feels itself too weak to make 
the attempt. (Cheers.) 1 for one most sin- 
cerely regret that Mr. O’Connell had not 
come over to this country the moment he was 
elected, because then hé, or at least we, might 
have created a great sensation in England ; 
for after the pledge he has given, the Reform- 
ers must and would have hailed his arrival, 
and they would have accompanied him with 
cheers and acclamations down to the doors of 
the House ef Commons : he now professed to 
advocate the rights of all, and if, on present- 
ing himself tu the House, and for refusing to 
take the oath, he had been sent to Newgate, 
what would have been the result? On leaving 
Newgate at the end of a short fortnight, the 
people would have taken him to the Crown 
and Anchor, where he would have been 
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nad beat cheering.) | never quarrelled with | 
since mau for his religious opicions, I have 
e his ys been, and ever shall remain, the advo- 
that of unbounded liberty of conscience, but 
ity) » pot sorry to see itadmitted, that Catholic 
ie sncipatioa must be preceded by Radical 
> tise ri, because, if emancipation were granted 
uch. bout Reform, which I hope it will not, it 
| the the limited and shackled so as to do more 
word, ry than good to the cause of freedom ; that 
tha » is amadmau who could suppose that un- 
ulate cted emancipation will be carried without 
nell Jieal Reform in Parliament. (Jmmense 
more, ing.) If O'Connell be only firm to the 
cers ciples which he has now adopted and pro- 
unite Irated, the result of this struggle must 
Pr will prove equally beneficial to England 
which lreland. We will not now suspect him of 
form, ing or shuffling or deserting the cause of 
 anoe ical Reform, because he is now nailed, 
f Mr, pliuse) solemnly pledged, nailed to the 
nani eof Radical Reform (three rounds of 
forty. ause) and it would be now almost impos- 
lutely fe jor him after this sglemn pledge, given 
who he indenture, to turn round again, or to 
5 and jate from his avowal, without his being 
once aced and degraded to the lowest pitch of 
hree my inthe eyes of all mankind. ( Cheering.) 
est of ms isadeliberative assembly, there is now 
med; great multitude, such as the public press 
ste af parliament formerly ascribed as being so 
re, he Mg, that not one-half could either see or 
chise- the resolutions proposed to them ; and | 
e very t this meeting will act with that good 
ves of and deliberation which such an im- 
vat he hot question demands. Let us preceed 
1 now ‘ly and firmly, let us not be led away by 
iilling leelings, let us not be too confident in the 
rwving, ‘ate success of O’Connell’s plans. Sup- 
mens the Goverament should act upon the hints 
Jeppes ew out bythe public press, aud that some 
pledge some honourable, and some learned 
ved it ud, or some right honourable gentleman, 
ectivl (d bring in a bill next sessions to disfran- 
mat tie forty-shilling freeholders, and bribe 
pernet Priests to consent to it, in what a situa- 
py ® Would O'Connell be placed then? Some 
persis hed friend might say, why, by all means, 
ted away the franchise from those that 
ea uel described in his evidence as the 
im 8 ‘cum of the earth, a mere drove of slaves; 
ait ‘at at once which O'Connell then pro- 
acical ito do! Some one, such as O'Connell's 
along Ml Brougham, might say, ‘* but O’Con- 
ber oy now changed ; " the reply is, ‘* aye, 
- eat may be, aud probably he will change 
.< " (Cheers.) 1 have no doubt, the Go- 
tae ment can have no doubt, but the result of 
"Low flection has been sulely produced by the 
Ie ‘ry and the virtue of the forty-shilling 
bw viders; and I fear that they will take 
i Measures to neutralize or to desiroy 
T° reer altogether, Theu let us see what 
gti onuells and the Shiels wilido. O’Con- 


hailed by a thousand staunch, (not sham) 
reformers to have dined with him, and to have 
done him that honour which such conduct 
would have entitled him to. (Cheers.) Now, lL 
ask, would he then have gone back to Ireland, 
after such scenes, less capable of agitating 
than he is now, by remaining at home? 
(Cheers.) He does not come, it appears, till 
next Sessions; and the reason, as stated hy some 
of his friends, is, that the hopeful whigs have 
written to him and advised him against this 
measure, that if he came they could not sup- 
port him, and that they should leave the House 
and go into the country ; this is the very same 
gaug that were his associates, advisers, and 
colleagues in the abominable scheme of rob- 
bing the freebolders of their rights. One 
would have hoped that Mr. O’Connell had 
grown wise by experience, that he would have 
treated the advice of said Whigs with the 
contempt it merited, However, as it is the 
priuciple and not the man that | admire, if he 
stick true to the cause of Radical Keform, that 

rinciple which he now professes to advocate, 
a shall have my humble support, come when 
be will. The Chairman had alluded to Man- 
chester,—when that place was named, the 
sound reverberated on my ears, aud it pro- 
duces a peculiar sensation on my mind; the 
horrible deeds [ saw perpetrated there will 
never be erased from my memory, and [ still 
hope to live to see their authors brought to 
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justice. I hope that O’Connell will not be 
led away again by any pretended Reform- 
ers, but that he will honestly and heartily 
join those who are the undisguised advo- 
cates of a thorough and Radical Reform.— 
Without that, it was of no use to attempt to 
check the expenses of government. 
House of Commons was elected by the geveral 
voice of the people, Catholic disabilities and all 
their grievances must remain. Catholic disabi- 
lities have been proclaimed as the great cause 
of all the distresses of Ireland, but I would ra- 
ther say, that the enormous cormorant Church 
Establishment was still more the bane of the 
Irish people. ( Applause.) ‘The tithes pressed 
down the poor man. I, a short time since, visited 
lreland, and was delighted to find that some of 
my early prejudices, respecting the Catholic 
Clergy in that country, had proved erroneous. 
I had been taught to look upon them as a 
domineering set of men, not only acting ty- 
rannically towards their flocks in general, but 
exercising an imperious sway over every 
private family in particular. But I found the 
coutrary to be the fact. I had occasion to go 
to Cork on some business which would detain 
me about three days, where I experienced and 
can bear testimony to the unbounded hos- 
pitality of the Irish people in that country ; 
for no sooner was it known that I was Hunt, 
the old Radical Reformer (Loud laughter.) 
than the hand of friendship was immediately 
extended to me, and instead of stopping for 
three days only, they kept me there for three 
weeks. (Great cheering.) During this time, 
I was introduced, by my excellent and talen- 
ted friend, Mr. Ronayne, to many highly res- 
pectable Catholic families,where frequent par- 
ties had been made up, giving me repeated 
opportunities of observing the character of 
the Irish Priesthood, as generally two or three 
of that order were present at each party, aud 
instead of finding them as their enemies had 
represented, | discovered them to be modest 
and unassuming in their demeanour, amiable 
and virtuous in their dispositions, and liberal 
in their principles, both civil and religious ; 
and I can say, with truth, that a more en- 
lightened aud liberal class of men than the 
Catholic Priests of Cork I never met with. 
(Great applauding.) 1 understand that there 
is a Mr. L’ Estrange anda Mr. O'Dwyer pre- 
sent, two gentlemen seut over from the Ca- 
tholic Association in Dublin to feel the pulse 
of the people of London, as to the result of 
this Election for Clare,and to ascertain what 
effect O’Connell’s declaration for Radical Re- 
form had produced in this country. Now, I 
hope those gentlemen are present, and I as- 
sure them that they may take this meeting 
as a fair specimen of the English feeling ou 
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the subject, ( Applause.) It has 
in the newspapers that O'Connell procteat 

himself on the earth before a Priest ta « 
Streets at Ennis. If this were true | am , be 
for it, because it has done more ty r a 
cry of No Popery than any other Cifcumstane 

If it be not true it ought to be contra ed 
and I hope Mr. L’Estrange will do so, 
Ronayne and the Chairman explained. Mp 
Hunt concluded by seconding the resoly a 
and added, I shall cheerfully subscribe o. 
mite to support the forty-shilling free! 
(He sat down amidst loud cheering an 
plaudits.) 
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For SUMMER Wear, WARM Cuimarrs, ay 
Sea.—Invented by T. C. HOGAN, Sheiy 
and Hat Manufacturer, No. 3, Warwick-ry, 
in Blackfriars-road, near Nelson-square, ai 
sold only by him, the lightest Waterpro: 
HATS ever made, (weighing only 44 tot u 
framed of materials never before applied 
the same purpuse, externally like the fines 
beaver, and unalterable by sun, price 2)s., 


Improved Shellac for hat-stiffening at ¥ 
per lb. 
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CHEAP ano FASHIONABLE CLOTHIM, 
At the Depit of Taste, 78, Fleet-street, 
4 DOORS FROM SALISBURY -SQUARE. 


WINTERBOURN and Co., having fitte! @ 
the above extensive Premises, beg to lay 
fore the Public the following 


LIST OF PRICES. 
a & &..de f 
Superfine Dress Coats.. 2 8 (to3 ! 
Ditto Blue, or Black 2 10 0 to3 & 


Cloth or Cassimere } 018 Otol 2 
Trousers .2.6.ee006 


Summer Waistcoats.... 0 7 0 to! 2 

Silk Ditto .........066 0 M OO! i 

A Suit of Livery ...... 4 0 0to4 

Navaland Military Uniforms, Ladies’ Hass 

and Pelisses, plain or finely embroidered. 
N. B. Children’s Clothes. 


*.* Recollect, the “ Drerér OF Taste # 
78, Fleet-street. 
————— tt 
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